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Make 
Swoutsers 


your shopping 
CONITE se. vussi's mos 


distinguished store, right in the 
middle of Dublin’s smartest Street. 
Switzers is the place to shop for 
the specialities of the country... 
Waterford Glass, Irish linen and 
lace, Bawneen sweaters, records of 
Irish interest. There is a self- 
contained Fashion Floor worthy of 
any capital city in the world and a 
Man’s Shop devoted exclusively to the 
mighty male. Visitors will appreciate 
the many special services—the 
Restaurant, Beauty Salon, Information 
Bureau, Parcels Office and Telephones 
and the Theatre Bureau where you 
can book for major Dublin and 
London entertainments. 


Ask for our ‘Guide to Dublin’ 
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LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 











OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 








the most 


gracious 


souvenir... 







Tue sparkle of 
Waterford Crystal 
casts a unique charm 
in any setting... 

a charm that is the most 
perfect reminder of a 
visit to Ireland. The skill 
of Irish craftsmen 
creates a great 
variety of beautiful, 
deep-cut, lead 
crystal masterpieces, from a simple ashtray or 
butter dish up to magnificent suites of 

glasses and decanters for every occasion. 

And Waterford Crystal is available throughout 
the world, so that you can add extra matching 
Pieces at any time, when you return home ! 


Waterford 
Crystal 


* WATERFORD + IRELAND 


WATERFORD GLASS LTD. 
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IRISH LINENS 


the nicest Gift of them all 


At the Queen’s Old Castle, Cork, you can 
obtain these beautiful Irish Linens with Sham- 
rock, Chrysanthemum and Celtic designs 
picturing the Arms of the Four Provinces, 
Blarney Castle, Devenish Island, Slemish 
Mountain and the Rock of Cashel. 


IRISH LINEN TABLE CLOTHS 
Cellophaned and Boxed 


54” 54” 35/- $4.94 
54” x 72” 47/6 $6.68 
72” x 72” 59/6 $8.41 
72” x 90” 75/- $10.60 
72” x 108” 87/6 $12.37 
72” x 144” 105/- $14.84 


Postage and Insurance, 10/3, $1.44 
LINEN NAPKINS TO MATCH 
. 78/-perdoz. .. .. $10.96 
Postage and Insurance, per doz., 7/3, $1.02 


LINEN CELTIC SETS 
Table Cloths and Napkins 


54” x54” and 4 napkins, 16” x16” 
52/6, $7.42 

54” x72” and 6 napkins, 16” « 16” 
72/6, $10.25 

72” x72” and 6 napkins 22” x22’ 
97/6, $13.78 

72” x90” and 6 napkins 22” x22’ 
110/6, $15.62 


72” x 108” and 12 napkins 22” x22’ 
162/6, $22.97 


72” x 126” and 12 napkins 22” x22” 
179/6, $25.38 


Postage and Insurance I1/-, $1.55 
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16th Sept.-15th Oct 


IN SAFETY 
lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 


‘ Drive Voursel} 





AND COMFORT 


FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 
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Pag Ford RAC 10 | £12 12 0 || Ford RAC 16 | £13 13 0 
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PARNELL MONUMENT 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 


TEL 47831 (6 lines) 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LID. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 


GRAMS WALCAR 
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SEEING THE SIGHTS IN A DuBLIN Horse Cas. One of the most attractive ways 
to see Dublin is by leisurely horse cab. The cabs themselves are gaily coloured 
and have been all refurbished and redecorated within the last few years. 

The visitor to Killarney should make a point of taking a horse-drawn jaunting 
car trip through its magnificent lakeside scenery. Photograph by Bord Failte 








photographer T. Hayde. 
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1 most unusual school of drama 

miects ONCE a week 

ni the upper Hoor of a fa tory in Cork. 

For over thirty years Father 

O'Flynn has conducted the classes, 

communicating his enthusiasm 

for Shakespear to students of all ages. 

Some of his past pupils have 

become prominent actors—others 

ire well-known in other walks of life. 

We are grateful to the 

GUARDIAN for permission to reprint 
this article and photographs 


a tribute to the work 


of a truly remarkable man. 
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BY LARRY LYONS Pictures by Graham Finlayson 


‘I suppose you were in Birr for the visit of Princess 
Margaret?’ asked Father Cashman, the curate of Passage 
West in Co. Cork. He seemed disappointed when we 
told him we were not. ‘We have come to see Father 
O'Flynn,’ we said. “Father O’Flynn is a remarkable man,’ 
the curate gravely declared. ‘He is hearing the children’s 
confessions but he is almost through and I'll get him for 
you.’ 
We went around to the sacristy of the grey church. 
Father O’Flynn was framed in the doorway; a barrel- 
chested man with a mane of white hair and the command- 
ing presence instinctive in the actor. 

We entered the sacristy and Father O'Flynn began to 
talk. “There is so little time left and so much to be done,’ 
he said. And the words began to flow. Slowly at first, then 
into a turbulent stream which whirled and eddied but 
Howed on and on. Words in full spate, sprawling all over 
the place, full of troubling truths, snaps and flashes of 
satire, with the actor’s gift of interfusion of caricature and 
characterisation, flaying the fatuities of the age. There was 
laughter and paradox—‘An actor never acts.’ 

A priest who walks against the wind. And he was 80 
last birthday. A rock of his Church with an exuberant 
rhythmic drive, his message was the doctrine of beauty 
which comes from the infinite love of the Supreme 
Being ‘in transcendental rays of truth and beauty.’ Amid 
all the angry lashing of decadence, the whipping of pseudo- 
art, the songs and the laughter, that was the recurring 
theme. Through the medium of Shakespeare could be 
found a deeper understanding of the Christian approach 
to life. Father O’Flynn wants everybody to know Shakes- 


peare. 











Every Sunday morning, wet or fine, Father O'Flynn 
holds his school of drama in a loft above a sweet factory, 
rented at 12s. 4d. a week. The students, from six to 60, 
are always greeted with the same ritual. Each one comes 
in to get ‘the handshake’ from the priest. The errant one, 
who has missed a few Sundays, might have to wait until 
Father O’Flynn, with a twinkle in his eye, offers his hand 
and says ‘Ah, you blackguard, so you did come to see us.’ 
The errant one laughs and takes his or her place. All is 
well and it is back to the Bard. 

This school of drama—really more a school of philosophy 
—was founded 30 years ago by Father O’Flynn. Its first 
title was ‘An Crioch Schol Corchaighe’ (literally the 
Finishing School of Cork) which soon became known as 
the Cork Shakespearean Company. It has had a remarkable 














". .. the cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
the solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. . . .’ 

(The Tempest). 








success. Eddie Mulhare, who took over from Rex 
Harrison in the Broadway production of My Fair Lady 
was a pupil; so were several Abbey actors; so was that 
great Justice of the Dublin Children’s Court, Mr. Harry 
McCarthy. Mr. Lennox Robinson has often said that he 
saw more in one production by the Cork Shakespearean 
Company than in any play he had adjudicated anywhere. 
And, Ireland’s greatest Shakespearean actors have come to 
the loft and sat at the foot of the priest. People of Cork 
recall with awe one week in 1928 when the society presented 
eight different Shakespearean works at the Cork Opera 
House. 

‘If Father O'Flynn had not been a priest, he would have 
been one of the world’s greatest actors, said Mr. James 
Stack, the Irish producer. 
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He only, ina veneral honest thought, 

nid common yood to all, made on of them 
His life was gentle; and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 


{nd say to all the world, “This was aman!’ 


Julius Clacsar 








Mr. Augustus Healy, a member of the Government Party, 
who attended Father O’Flynn’s sessions for many years, 
said that the priest’s interpretation of King Lear was a 
memory which still haunted him. There is a story that 
Father O'Flynn was asked by the Church authorities to 
stop his playing of Lear. A Cork professional man who 
knew Father O’Flynn said “He was chaplain to the Cork 
Mental Hospital for a number of years and he knew what 
madness really meant.’ 

There are many other sides to the character of the priest. 
Ask anyone in the North Cathedral parish of Cork, where 
he ministered as a curate for many years before being 
appointed pastor of the quiet country parish of Passage, 
and they will tell you how he used to roar down the hills 
on a red motor-cycle at a frightening speed (in contrast 
to the present when he drives a vintage Dodge at 10 
m.p.h.); they will tell you of his bottomless pocket from 
which many a half-note was gently pressed into the hands 
of the woman whose husband had spent the wages on 
drink; they will tell you of how he hauled the lazy ones 
out to Mass and dazed them with the eloquence and fury 
of his ‘lectures’. 

And in the pubs of the north side of Cork when the 
conversation and the liquor spill on a Saturday night, 
memories of Father O’Flynn’s weight-lifting feats—he 
could lift two half-hundredweights over his head one in 
each hand—are recalled with nostalgia and admiration. He 
is the most popular priest in the south of Ireland. 

Father O'Flynn, as the curate said, is a remarkable man. 








‘Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 

Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 


Unshipped of justice... .’ King Lear. 
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This decorated stone stands at the entrance to the Bronze Age 


burial chamber of Newgrange, County Meath. 


The plan below shows the passage and chambers in this 
famous Cruciform Passage Grave. Stone basins are found 


in the side recesses. 
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Ireland is a country where one can—if 

one so wishes—immerse oneself in the past. 
Every region, every townland, has its 

aricient places, many of them older than memory, 
of which the history can never be more than 

an inspired guess. This article summarises 

and illustrates some of the major categories of 


ancient monuments which the visitor may 


encounter in almost any part of Ireland. 





DuRING A SPAN of over eight thousand years man has left 
numerous relics of his activity in Ireland. These relics are 
of two kinds, and Ireland is rich in both. Firstly, there are 
the field monuments which, in varying stages of com- 
pleteness, represent the dwellings, tombs, places of worship 
—pagan or Christian — of the past. Secondly, there are the 
portable objects, e.g. weapons, tools or implements and 
ornaments which were fashioned and used. The field 
monuments are dotted over the face of the Irish country- 
side and are generally accessible to tourists. The portable 
relics are normally housed in museums and our finest 
treasures in the National Museum, Kildare Street, Dublin, 
are a source of national pride and, for our guests, admira- 
tion. 

The earliest inhabitants of Ireland are best described as 
food ‘gatherers’ who eked out their precarious diet of 
herbs with the fruits of a little huntin’, fishin’, and shootin’ 
on the side. These people lived mainly along the north- 
eastern shores of the country, about 6000 B.c., in what is 
called the Mesolithic period. While their main settlements 
were in the coastal areas north of Belfast Lough, some 
traces of them are found in the ‘raised’ beaches extending 
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from Dublin northward to Fair Head in Antrim, Dalkey 
Island and Sutton in County Dublin and Rockmarshal 
in County Louth. No remains of houses or monuments 
survive: the Mesolithic folk are known mainly from the 
flint and stone implements and tools found in thousands 
in the beach gravels. 

The Mesolithic people were followed by new colonists 
who were, in the first instance, farmers but slightly later 
there came also metal workers. These exploited Ireland’s 
copper and gold and made bronze implements from the 
copper they mined and the tin they imported, the latter, 
possibly, from Cornwall. 

In number and weight the Bronze Age ornaments of 
native gold displayed in our National Museum surpass 
those in the possession of any museum in northern Europe. 
The principal source of supply of this prehistoric gold was 
Croghan Kinsella in County Wicklow, where the stream- 
gravels were at one time rich in alluvial gold, most of 
which was worked out in Bronze Age times. Copper, 
also, was mined at an early date, certainly along the south- 
west coast from Waterford to Killarney and there are 
rich copper deposits in counties Wicklow (Avoca) and 
Meath (Beauparc). In the period from shortly before 
2000 B.c. until about 1500 B.c. these early farmers and 
metal-workers were responsible for the building of our 
most imposing prehistoric monuments—the ‘Megaliths’. 


(PART 1) 


Gold dress fastener. Found at 
Kilrathmurry, County Kildare. 


Included under the heading of Megaliths are chambered 
cairns, dolmens, stone circles and related structures, in the 
building of which huge, rough or unhewn stones were 
used. The fanciful appellations of Giant’s grave or Druid’s 
altar are so much nonsense, for excavations have proved 
that the skeletal remains found in them are those of normal 
sized individuals and the tombs themselves antedate the 
Druids by over a thousand years! Research has shown that 
the megalithic tradition had its cradle in the Iberian 
Peninsula, that the central idea was a cult of the dead, that 
a date in the Early Bronze Age, around 2000 B.c., is 
probable, and that Ireland not only outnumbers all other 
countries in its megalithic content but possesses the finest 
example of its class, Newgrange, in the valley of the Boyne 
river near Drogheda. 


The dolmen is one of the simplest forms of prehistoric 
tomb. This one stands at Ballymascanlon, County Louth. 











The megalithic tombs were the communal graves of 
the aristocracy. Some idea of the faith and organisation of 
their builders is given when one pauses to consider the 
amount of time and labour spent in preparing one of these 
tombs. The piling up of an immense cairn stone by stone to 
a mass of 40,000 tons as at Knocknarea (Miscaun Meadhbh) 
near Sligo town, or at the great mound which covers 
two acres of ground at Newgrange, and the raising of 
great stones weighing up to 100 tons (Brownes Hill 
dolmen near Carlow, at Proleek and Glendruid), were 
tremendous achievements in a machineless age. As with the 
ancient Egyptians, the main pre-occupation was the 
aggrandisement of the dead; there was little thought for the 
living, and their dwellings of this period were of so 
flimsy a nature that their traces can be found only by 
careful and systematic excavation. 


Below, left : First century bronze disc, found in a 
bog near Monasterevan, County Kildare. Below, 
right : Food vessel from Lugnagroagh, Talbetstown, 
County Wicklow. Below, opposite page. Food 
vessel from Greenhills, Tallaght, County Dublin. 
Many Bronze Age burials contained pottery vessels 
which are known—although there is no real evidence 
to support the name—as food vessels on the assump- 
tion that they contained food for the use of the dead 
in the other world. 


PASSAGE GRAVES: First in order, because of their great size, 
are the mounds of earth or stone covering circular, oblong 
or polygonal chambers entered by a passage from the 
side of the mound. A type peculiar to Ireland is the cruci- 
form passage grave in which three side chambers at the 
end of the passage give a crosslike plan. Newgrange is of 
this class, but what puts Newgrange in a class by itself is 
first, the magnificent corbelled (beehive) roof over the 
central chamber, and the amazing wealth of curvilinear 
and geometric devices carved on many of the stones of 
the passage and subsidiary cells. This megalithic ‘art’ is 
at its richest in Newgrange and is typical of the Irish 
passage graves and is related to designs on tombs in 
Brittany and on stone plaques and other objects in the 
Iberian Peninsula, thus giving confirmation of the route 
along which came the builders of our great stone tombs. 

















The mound at Newgrange, County Meath, is 
surrounded by a circle of standing stones. 


The eastern coast, from Dublin to the mouth of the 
Boyne, 1s particularly rich in passage graves. The most 
important group is that in the Boyne Valley, consisting 
of three major tumuli, Newgrange, Knowth and Dowth 
and at least a dozen smaller mounds and related earth- 
works. Further west in the same county, near Oldcastle, 
on the hills of Sliabh na Caillighe there are thirty or so 
cairns, some chambered as Newgrange, and many with 
similar engravings and symbols. On the Meath/Dublin 
border near the village of Naul, the recently excavated 
passage grave of Fourknocks reveals the typical cruci- 
form plan in its chamber, together with some unique 
art-forms. The roof has been restored (1960) at Fourknocks, 
and here, as at Newgrange where lighting has been installed, 
the visitor will find much to interest him. In addition to 
the above sites, there are others in the Dublin / Wicklow 
hills, notable examples being Seefinn and Baltinglass. 











IRELAND 


The salmon angler was sweating 

to the peak of his ambition. 

The Slaney waters rippled before him. 
The salmon on the line fought with all 
the strength of a sturdy spring fish. 
The angler, grim-faced, his muscles 
taut, was ready for the fireworks of the 
splashing fish, reflecting the sunlight 
of a March day. 

The struggle was to keep that salmon 
in the deep boulder-strewn pool 

in front of the angler, not to let it 
gain the white race of water 

that swept between rocks into the pool. 
Each time the fish made for danger- 
point, the angler eased it back— 

and then the end came quickly. 

The angler lifted the fish from the pool, 
carried it up the steep bank 

and laid it in the dead, brown bracken. 
Fourteen pounds of the finest salmon 

to come out of an Irish river. 

The dark-blue of the shoulder merged 
into the silver sides; the curve of 

the belly began at the small head and 
ended in the tail, showing the 
magnificence of this prime Slaney fish. 











land of ANGLING 


Already in Ireland in January, salmon anglers are out 
on their rivers, not all rivers. The Liffey in Dublin, the 
Bundrowes near Bundoran, the Garavogue in Sligo, 
these are ‘early’ rivers with a few more smaller ones in 
Donegal; then in February and onwards the other great 
rivers open, bringing out the salmon men who are eager 
to share the superb angling that the Irish rivers give right 
up to September and, in some places, a little later. 

Salmon angling in Ireland can be cheap—and it can 
be dear. I think that some of the cheap angling—around £1 
a day—can be good, sometimes very good if the weather 
is favourable. 

I also think that the dearest angling—up to £3 and £4 
a day on the famous stretches—is cheaper than comparable 
angling can be found anywhere in Europe. 

Hundreds of anglers born and bred beside Irish rivers 
get their angling cheap—‘We couldn’t ask for better,’ said 
one. But the visitor, because of the growing pressure on 
available waters, must make his reservations well in 
advance—or take his chance, which almost certainly will 
lead to disappointment. 

The Irish Tourist Board circulates a list of fishings chat 
may be rented by day or week and it is a fair bet that, 
given reasonable conditions, the skilful and resourceful 
angler will have no reason to regret his booking. 

Indeed, a week’s angling may change his whole life. I 
know at least six men now actively fishing in Ireland who 
came for a week and have stayed! A London stockbroker 
sold his business, stocks and shares for the Mayo hills. A 
clergyman who holds at least four British coarse-angling 
records, retired to the peace and content of the Irish 
waters and Bernard Venables found him in Ireland over 
the brow of a hill the happiest angler alive! 

I know an Indian Railways engineer who on the day 
he qualified for pension flew to Galway and has never 
left it these ten years. I know of an adviser to a king (a 
real king) of an Eastern oil State, who flies half-way across 
the world every year, and sometimes twice a year, to 
catch the salmon and sea trout in the river that snakes 
through bogland above Mulranny, and I know a shipping 
magnate . . . but the list is endless. 

A fine salmon from the River Blackwater, County 
Cork. Salmon angling in Ireland offers excellent 
sport and costs less than similar angling elsewhere 
in Europe. Full details on Irish salmon fishing are 


available from the Irish Tourist Offices listed on the 
contents page. 
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Below : Preparing for a day’s 
fishing on the River Blackwater. 





This year the Duke of Devonshire, owner of what is 
probably the finest salmon fishery in Europe, on the Cork 
Blackwater at Carysville, will receive from the Irish 
Specimen Fish Committee (of which I am proud to be a 
member) a medal recording his catch of a 36 lb. (thirty-six) 
salmon, and Sir Richard Levinge will step forward for his 
medal recording his 10} lb. sea trout taken from the far- 
famed River Boyne. 

Ireland is proud of her salmon angling; she is even more 
proud of her brown trout fishing, for it is here that the 
holiday angler may taste the sweetness of good fortune. 
The great western lakes of Corrib, Mask and Conn, and 
midland lakes like Sheelin, Glore and Derravaragh, each 
year carry thousands of visiting anglers on their waters 
catching (or losing!) trout that will fill their dreams until 
dreams are no more. Glance with me at the Brown Trout 
section of the Irish Specimen Fish Committee’s report 
for evidence of brown trout triumph: Michael Kavanagh 
(Corrib) 212 Ib. ; Hugh Plaice (Shannon) 20 Ib; Patrick 
Cunningham (Erne) 16 and seven-sixteenths |b.; Talbot 
Frith (Melvin) 14 lb.; ten trout between 144 Ib. and 10 |b. 
caught in 1960. 
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River Suir, County Tipperary. Everywhere in Ireland the angler can find good 
sport. The series of angling handbooks published by the Irish Tourist Board in 
conjunction with the Inland Fisheries Trust are invaluable when planning an 
Irish angling holiday. 


You might meet a fourteen pound trout in the next 
wave on Conn, Mask or Corrib; certainly the persistent 
angler who knows the water cannot fail—unless quite 
unnatural conditions continue against him—to hook into a 
trout that will give him a sharp lesson about the strength 
of an Irish lake-dweller. 

Trout bigger than these specimens are caught trolling 
in the wildest spring days by gillies who don’t fear the 
rolling waves that would give qualms to the hardiest 
visitor. They do not qualify as specimens because hand- 
lines were used. 

The Irish brown trout is the universal sport-giver. 
Whether he is met in the great lakes of the west or in the 
tiny tributaries of the midland rivers he is a cunning, 
fighting fish. I have found it more difficult to anticipate 
the next move of a one-pounder than of a five-pounder, 
especially in a narrow stream where there is plenty of 
overhanging branch and flowing weed. In open lake water 
the trout will run and may be followed by an alert 
knowledgeable boatman; in the small river, where I think 
the sport is best, the move must be anticipated and instantly 
countered. That is why thrills come ready-packed in every 

















Lough Corrib, County Galway, is famous 
for its ‘mayfly’ season. Here the visitor 
can sample the thrill of the uniquely 
Irish sport of blow-line dapping with the 
natural insect during the mayfly hatch. 


Irish brown trout stream. 

Ireland has a wealth of brown trout fishing. It is free 
on the western lakes and on sections of inland rivers. 
Where that is not so, it can be had for £1 (sometimes even 
for 5 /—) subscription to the local angling society. To-day 
Inland Fisheries Trust, doing wonderful work for brown 
trout angling, has more water than any visitor could fish 
in a whole season and he can have it all for an annual 
subscription of two guineas, with occasional local charges 
on specific waters where costly restocking is under way. 

The brown trout is a friendship maker, too. In an Irish 
village the visitor who carries a few trout flies in his coat 
or cap need not look far for the friendly word or help. 
The warmth of an Irish greeting is equal to the sparkle of 
the best hackle that ever was tied. 

Sea trout fishing? If the salmon is the aristocrat and the 
brown trout the friendship maker, then the sea trout is the 
gadabout that puts the magic into mountain rivers and 
streams racing down to the blue Atlantic. There is some 
Sea trout fishing on the eastern seaboard (the Boyne is an 


example), but it is to the western coastline you must go 
for the thrills that come out of the ocean in shoals, racing 
at flood time into the deep rock pools, splashing over and 
through obstructions, getting high into the hill lochs and 
tarns. Some of them are big, 5 lb. or so; most of them run 
around the pound; all of them have an infuriating capacity 
for luring the angler through a catalogue of casting that 
even Charles Ritz may not have known. The sea trout 
is the cheeky charmer that falls only for the tinsel and the 
gaudy things of angling. 

It is in the dusk that the sea-trout angler in Ireland may 
get even with these silver streaks from the ocean. When 
the sun has set fire to the western sky and the great mountains 
of Kerry and Mayo begin to pull the clouds over them for 
the night, the angler should be beside the running water. 
He should wait until the birds are cradled in the bushes 
and the hush of an Irish evening has spread over mountain 
and dale. It is then that the ardent sea trout angler will meet 
the response that will hold him in wild affection for all 
his following days. 














OUR VISITORS 


‘T'll be back again next year,’ said Charlie Chaplin after his 
1960 Irish holiday. 

‘The people are so friendly and the countryside so charming. 
I'll be back again next year for another great holiday in Ireland.’ 

He came back again in 1961 and our picture shows the inter- 
nationally famous screen comedian on his way back to Switzer- 
land with his family having enjoyed their second Irish holiday. 

Left to right: Geraldine 16; Eugene 7; Victoria 9; Charlie 
Chaplin; his wife Oona; Annette Emily, 16 months; 
Josephine 11; and Michael 14. 

Many distinguished visitors enjoyed Irish holidays in 1961, 
including Princess Margaret and Mr. Anthony Armstrong Jones 
who visited Birr Castle early in the year and Prince Rainier 
and Princess Grace of Monaco who holidayed in the west and 
south of Ireland following a State visit to Dublin in June. 

Perhaps the greatest compliment our visitors can pay to their 
Irish holiday is ‘I'll be back again next year’. 

A survey has indicated that more than half of Ireland’s holiday 
visitors from Britain had been in Ireland before and were 
coming back to recapture the pleasure of their first visit. 
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Dublin by lamplight ii 
the phrase conjures up visions 
to anybody who has ever 

read about Dublin, memories 

to anybody who has been there. 
Dublin is at its most beautiful 
ona long summer evening, 
when the golden light bathes 
the long line of the quays, 

and it is hard to stop 

walking up the course of the 
river towards the setting sun. 
But by the time you get 


somewhere beyond the Four Courts BY MAURICE GORHAM 
the sun is apt to set 

for good and all, and then 

you are in a new world... 
the world of the street-lamps, 
some of them ancient in shape 
and pattern, their pools of light 
only deepening the mystery 

of the dark beyond; 

more of them hard, bright, 
modern, spreading their light 


evenly over the roads even 


. .. some display the shamrock proudly among their 
tracery. Known as a ‘Scotch Arc’, this fine example 
stands at the corner of Parliament Street. Originally 
it was lit by carbon rods. 


when there is no traffic 
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to profit by them. 
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the dark gaunt house on Usher’s Island after the Misses 
orkans’ Christmas party, or Stephen Daedalus and Leopold 
Bloom footing it from Amiens Street down to Butt 

ridge, away from Night-Town and its rare lamps with faint 
fans. Readers of Liam O'Flaherty can imagine Gypo Nolan 
gathering the crowds as he squandered his blood-money, then 
hunted through the silent streets. And many a living man can 
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no shadow on the road, but you find variations 
before you have gone far from the main drag. 
College Green, the City Hall, Phoenix Park, 
the Liffey bridges, have their distinctive lights. 
It will be a long time before the plain 

modern columns replace the variety of 
Victorian and Edwardian lamp-standards that 
still grace our streets. 

Most of these older ones were meant to carry 
gas-lamps—though you can see one here 

and there that looks as though it might 

have been built even earlier, in the days of 
oil—and some still shine with that softer, 
warmer light. Some are florid, curly, rich 
with all the ornament that the Victorians 
loved. Some display the shamrock proudly 
among their cast-iron tracery, a reminder of 
the days before we began to be diffident 


about our national symbol. Some are noble, | 
some beautiful, some Early Utilitarian, : cal 
paving the way for the austere efficiency that °F 
is all we allow ourselves now: % 

It is worth while cocking an eye at the lamps’ 


as you wander round Dublin, both the 

regular street-lamps and the lamps on railings 
and parapets and over the doorways of 
buildings. The illustrations on these pages 

are a reminder of the variety that you may find. 


a 





Left : This rather elaborate mount for what is 
known as a Greenock Globe, stands on Sean Heuston 
Bridge. Above : Formerly gaslit, now electric—the 
lamp with sea horse decorations is in Capel Street. 








The pale moon was rising above the green mountain, 
The sun was declining beneath the blue sea, 

When I strayed with my love to the pure crystal fountain 
That stands in the beautiful Vale of Tralee . 








THERE'S NO need to identify that song, is there—or its 
best-known singer, for that matter? It is, of course, “The 
Rose of Tralee,” which John McCormack sang in the 
film “Wings of the Morning,’ a film based—not very 
firmly perhaps—on a novel by Donn Byrne. Between 
film-maker and singer, the ballad earned quite a world- 
wide popularity. But in Tralee the song had not to wait 
until Count McCormack gave it a round-the-world fame. 
For generations the song has been sung by folk young and 
old in this corner of Kerry. 

And it wasn’t only the song—with its quite obvious 
flattering of local pride—that has been so popular in 
Kerry down through the years. The story that inspired 
the song—or, very much more likely, grew up about the 
song—has become as much a part of the accepted memory 
of Tralee and its surroundings as any true-to-life account 
of some outstanding event in the town’s history. 

That’s something I discovered a little time back when I 
talked about the song and song-maker to a score and more 
people in Tralee—and heard at first-hand a folk-tale in 
the making. It’s easy enough, of course, to see how the 
song’s heroine slipped so easily into the local legend; the 
song paints a picture of the girl in just the kind of bright 
colours and simple detail that made her as easy to remember 
as the girl next door—a highly flattered and idealized 
girl-next-door, of course. Do you remember the lines? 











Caragh Lake, County Kerry, is set in one of Ireland’s most magnificent scenic areas. 











She was lovely and fair as the rose in the summer, 

Yer ’twas not her beauty alone that won me, 

Ah, no, ’twas the truth in her eyes ever shining, 

That made me love Mary, the Rose of Tralee. 

It is every bit as casy to see just why the man who 
wrote the song is so well remembered. William Pembroke 
Mulchinok his name was. The name—though it doesn’t 
have the familiar Kerry ring of O'Shea or O'Sullivan or 
O’Connor—is a Munster name. Tralee’s first Mulchinok 
came from the County Cork and set up in the drapery 


business in the Kerry town. The town’s Convent of 


Mercy and Christian Brothers’ School are monuments to 
this John Mulchinok. He became a prosperous merchant 
in the familiar 19th-century mould. He was also a philanthro- 
pist of more than common generosity—the foundation 
of the Convent and Schools in Tralee cost him more than 
£20,000, a truly large sum in the Ireland of the mid-19th 
century. 

It was by family accident only that John Mulchinok 
became a patron, of sorts, of verse-making and a financial 
godfather, so to say, to the Rose of Tralee. At C loghers 
House, the bachelor home which he built for himself on 
a magnificent site overlooking the town of Tralee and the 
Bay, he brought up two nephe ws. One, Edward, was the 
kind of industrious apprentice any 19th-century merchant 
would have cherished; he had the family flair for the 
management of affairs and brought added prosperity to 
the family business. The other brother, William Pembroke 
Mulchinok, had a taste for the w riting of stories and verses 
and a leaning towards Nationalism that made him a 
contributor to the Young Irelanders’ magazine, “The 
Nation,’ as well as to such Munster journals as “The Cork 
Magazine’ and “The Province of Munster’. The prosperous 
uncle, a deal more tolerant than the usual run of r9th- 
century merchant princes, humoured young William 
Pembroke in his liking for a way of life that couldn’t 
be expected to pay many large dividends. The lad scribbled 
his verses in the solid Victorian comfort of Cloghers 
House. Even when he married—a Miss Alicia Keogh of 
County Galway—his wealthy uncle did not let the shadow 
of the garret fall across the young poet: he set the pair up 
in nearby Ballard Cottage, a charming house with an 
even more magnificent view of sea and hill than Cloghers 
House itself enjoyed. Even when William Pembroke, 
tiring of verse-making in Kerry, took himself off to 
America, it was not at the bidding of a harsh uncle; 
indeed when, after a spell of journalistic work in New 
York, the verse-maker came home to Ireland, John 
Mulchinok, generous as ever, instailed him again in 
Ballard . . . ideally situated to observe the romantic night 
scene that inspired, so they say, this verse that Tralee most 
of all admires: 

The cool shades of evening their mantles were spreading, 

And Mary, all smiling, sat listening to me, 

And the moon through the valley her pale rays was shedding, 

When I won the heart of the Rose of Tralee. 








So the scene was romantically set for the entrance into 
song and legend of ‘The Rose of Tralee’ and most certainly 
the lovely ‘Mary has not missed her cue. Today, in the 
nineteen-sixties, “The Rose of Tralee’ is not just some 
imagined character in a song and a story but a girl as 
warmly remembered as any family relation of a couple 
of generations ago. The talk of two men, full of years and 
wisdom and local lore, makes a pattern of popular memory: 

‘Green Lane she lived in,’ said the first. ‘The house isn’t 
there any more; but there right before you is where she 
lived. There is no doubt at all about that. My grandmother, 
who was an old woman when she died, was a companion 
of Mary Connor . . . the girl they used call ‘The Rose of 
Tralee’ . . . and many a time she told me what a fine girl 
Mary was and how she died young, with her heart broken 
for the lad that went away to foreign parts’. 

“Some will tell you she lived in Mary Street’, said another, 
with equal conviction, “And more say Walpole Street; 
but Green Lane was her home. She wasn’t living there at 
the time that’s told about in the song, of course. At that 
time she was in service in one of the Big Houses outside 
the town, and it was when she used be coming in to the 
town on messages for her mistress that this fellow saw 
her and fell in love with her’. And with conviction he 
clinched his argument: ‘It was all well remembered by the 
old people when I was young’. 

And so it is still, remembered with the greatest certainty. 
The scene of the story hasn’t to be remembered at all, of 
course; it’s there for all to see—and to sing about. 


The pale moon was rising above the green mountain, 
The sun was declining beneath the blue sea 

When I strayed with my love to the pure crystal fountain 
That stands in the beautiful Vale of Tralee. 




















Of all the convincing men of Tralee the one who had 
the most convincing tale was the man who took me—at 
a carefully determined time and along a carefully planned 
route—to a field beyond the boundaries of Cloghers 
House. The time, so carefully selected, was just at summer 
sunset on an evening in the first quarter of the moon. In 
the quiet fields, already touched with the coming dusk, 
this guide walked confidently to a spot from which in the 
still evening could be heard the soft, unceasing whisper 
of water falling and flowing over stones. Away before us 
was the Bay, its waters still bright in the light of the 
evening sun already low on the far western horizon. To 
the left, Slieve Mish lifted its humped-back shoulder in 
its summer coat of greenish moss to the evening sky, and 
over the crest of the hill showed the pale line of the new 
moon. The one place where you can see the sun setting 
and the moon over Slieve Mish at one and the same time, 
claimed this convincing man with calm conviction; and 
there is no doubt but that he had a convincing point. 





But, of course, he hadn’t it all his own way. By the little 
local stream that is known as the Lee, I was shown a man- 
made well which, in the days of more than a hundred 
years ago, must have been a gushing fountain of clear 
water in a quiet place where lovers might well have made 
their rendezvous. And in the lonely fields above the Bay, 
a man whose own memory stretched back four score 
years and more, traced from tales told to him in his boy- 
hood the spot where the maker of the song walked in 
loneliness, mourning his lost Rose of Tralee. 

All of which was just about midway between being 
convincing and confusing; but the oddest thing at all 
about this folk-story in the making was the way in which 
the writer of the song has become identified with the 
love-lorn hero of the ballad. A love story is no more than 
half a story when it has no more than one lover in it, so 
William Pembroke Mulchinok himself was brought into 
the tale to play the part of “The Rose of Tralee’s’ lover 
who came home, blinded from the wars in foreign parts, 
to write his own heart-break into a song. 

There isn’t nearly as much agreement about this member 
of the love story as there is about the lovely Rose. The 
Kerrymen who won’t cast William Pembroke Mulchinok 
for the part at any cost point out in triumph the final 
verse, seldom if ever sung in Kerry and not sung at all 
by McCormack. It is the verse which tells just why the 
lover of the Rose was far away when his loved one died 
of a broken heart. 


In the far fields of India, 

Mid war’s dreadful thunder, 

Her smile was a solace and comfort to me, 

But the chill of her death has now rent me asunder, 
And I’m lonely to-night for the Rose of Tralee. 


And what, ask those who refuse to accept William 
Pembroke, would a Nationalist, a supporter of the Young 
Irelanders, a contributor of poems and essays to “The 
Nation,’ be doing in the ranks of the British Army? And 
in any event, they add triumphantly, there was no mystery 
at all about young Mulchinok’s whereabouts during the 
years he was away from Tralee—he held, in New York, 
the position of ‘Registrar to the City and State Authority 
of Incoming Emigrants’. . . 

Ah, well! Perhaps The — did find her way into that 
song about Tralee in no more dramatic fashion than did 
any other heroine whose best claim to immortality was a 
poet’s ability to imagine a name that would tunefully fit 
into the pattern of his verse. Still, it was a pleasant thing 
to listen to a piece of folk-lore in the making . . . as pleasant 
as listening to John McCormack’s singing of the song. 
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Looking across the River Shannon from thir- 
teenth-century King John’s Castle in Limerick. 


LIMERICK 


pleasantly situated on the majestic Shannon, is known 
in Irish history as the city of the broken treaty. The 
Treaty was the Treaty of Limerick which Patrick Sarsfield, 
patriot and soldier, signed after the surrender of the Irish 
to the forces of William of Orange in 1691. The military 
terms of the treaty were kept, the civil terms which 
related mainly to religious and civil liberties were broken. 
Today, the Treaty Stone on Thomond Bridge, which 
tradition says is the stone on which the Treaty was signed, 
commemorates the dark days of Irish history. 

The city of Limerick is Ireland’s oldest charter city; its 
first Charter was granted in 1197, some decades before 
those of Dublin or Cork. In fact, Limerick acquired a 
Charter ten years before London did! Limerick is also 
one of the few towns whose Mayor is also an Admiral; 
by virtue of an old Charter, the Mayor is ‘Admiral of the 
Shannon’. Up to recent times, this title involved the 
ceremony of “Throwing the Dart’ when the Mayor threw 
a silver arrow into the Shannon to show his jurisdiction 
over it. 
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SOME IRISH TOWNS 


Indoors and out of doors, the visitor will find much to interest 
him in Irish cities and towns. In many cases they have a 
fascinating historical background. Most can offer a range of 
holiday activities, including sightseeing, sporting events, 
local and international festivals. Go dancing, visit a cinema 
or theatre, enjoy a good meal, spend a day at the races, try 
a few rounds of golf or laze by the sea on a silver strand 
Irish towns and cities are compact enough to allow you to 
enjoy ail these activities at your ease 


With Shannon Airport, principal port of entry for 
Americans into Ireland, on its doorstep, Limerick with 
its long streets of tall graceful Georgian houses and its 
swans upon the Shannon, is an important link in the tourist 
chain these days. As a base it has much to offer . . . it is 
an excellent centre for touring and has many sporting 
attractions. Three famous packs of hounds—the Scarteen 
‘Black and Tans’, the Limerick Harriers and the Co. 
Limerick Foxhounds—hunt the district around the city. 
There are six racing fixtures a year at the racecourse on 
the outskirts of the city. The Limerick Golf Club, founded 
in 1895, is said to be the second oldest in Ireland. Naturally, 
as Limerick is on such a notable river as the Shannon, there 
is plenty of scope for rowing and there are no fewer than 
five rowing clubs in the city. 
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BY RICHARD DUNCAN 


WATERFORD 


capital of the County of Waterford on the south-east 
coast of Ireland, is peopled by a race of which it was 
reported (in the fifteenth century) that they were ‘heedy 
and wary in public affairs, slow in determining matters 
of weight and loving to look ere they leap’. 

Unlike Cork which espoused his cause, Waterford 
repudiated the pretender to the English throne, Perkin 
Warbeck. As a result Cork earned the tag of the rebel 
city, and Henry VII of England granted Waterford the 
title ‘Urbs Intacta’. Most prominent landmark in the city 
which clusters behind the broad quays is Reginald’s Tower, 
built by Reginald Mac Ivor, Danish Governor of Waterford 
in 1003. Originally a fortress, in those days the waters of 
the Suir lapped around its walls, making it virtually 
impregnable. Now the waters have receded, casting 
Reginald’s Tower up at the corner of the Mall and Parade 
Quay. Reginald’s Tower featured in the attack on Water- 
ford by the Normans in the twelfth century; when the 
city fell, the Norman invader, Strongbow, was married 
here to Eva, daughter of Diarmuid MacMurrough, the 
Irish chieftain, who persuaded the Normans to invade 
Ireland. Today, it is a museum where visitors can inspect 
the Corporation’s archives. 

The Huguenots have many links with Waterford. 
Greyfriars Abbey behind City Hall, the ruins of which are 
still standing, was given to them as a place of worship 


AND CITIES 


Reginald’s Tower was originally erected in the year 
1003 as part of the Danish defences of Waterford. 
It was occupied by the Norman Strongbow in 1171. 
The Third International Festival of Irish Opera will 
take place in Waterford from September 7th to 25th. 





when they came to Ireland, and it was known locally as 
the ‘French’ Church. Many famous Waterford families 
had the right to be buried here. 

In Waterford the tourist can visit the factories of Water- 
ford Glass. The cut-glass industry, famous throughout the 
world from Georgian days until about a century ago when 
taxes forced it out of existence, has recently been revived, 
and pieces and suites, based on the old patterns beloved 
of the Waterford craftsmen of olden days, are now exported 
all over the world. 

To the tourist, Waterford offers sport and more sport. 
There is hunting, freshwater fishing on the Suir, sea 
fishing along the indented Waterford coastline, golf and 
tennis, rowing on the Suir, shooting for duck, pheasant, 
partridge, woodcock, mallard and geese, beagling with 
the Waterford Beagles, horse racing at nearby Tramore. 
In addition, Tramore, with its three-mile-long strand, 
offers all the attractions of a leading seaside resort. 

Big event of the tourist year at Waterford is the Inter- 
national Festival of Light Opera held in September 
(incidentally, William Vincent Wallace, composer of the 
popular light opera, Maritana, was born in Waterford). 
Home and overseas societies compete in a spirit of friendly 
rivalry and the repertoire includes all the most popular 
light operas. It is a very gay week in Waterford and attracts 
many overseas tourists. 























WEXFORD 


an ancient place of narrow winding streets, derives from 
the Norman word, Waesfiord (the sea-washed town), 
and still has its Bull Ring to commemorate the ancient 
sport of bull baiting, popular pastime of Norman nobles, 
ruins of the twelfth-century Selskar Abbey, and a house— 
No. 20 Main Street—which was occupied by Cromwell 
in 1647. Three notable people have Wexford as their 
birthplace . . . Speranza, mother of Oscar Wilde, was 
born in the former Rectory in South Main Street; the 
mother of Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, was born in 
Cornmarket; and Sir Robert McClure, the Arctic explorer, 
who discovered the North West Passage, was born in the 
house next to White’s Hotel in Main Street. 

Wexford, too, has its big event of the year, the Wexford 
Festival of Music, which is held in late September. Opera 
is the big attraction but there are film shows, lectures and 
recitals to round out a very full programme; to say 

thing of the parties and get-togethers which are such 

gafter-hours’ feature of this very popular festival! 


The Tenth Wexford International Festival of Music and the Arts will 
take place from September 24th—October Ist. The Festival offers 
first-class music and opera, good company, lively discussion 
exhibitions, film shows, celebrity concerts and sightseeing tours. 








Sligo set on a wooded plain between Lough Gill and the sea, is in the * 
Yeats’ Country. There are many magnificent beaches around Sligo and | 
a championship golf course at Rosses Point, five miles away. { 
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set on a wooded plain between Lough Gill and the 
sea, in the north-west of Ireland, is in Yeats’ Country. 
The Irish poet spent many summers of his boyhood here 
and he is buried in Drumcliffe, a quiet little churchyard 
beneath the shadow of Benbulben. The countryside 
around here is full of Yeats’ memories . . . the lake isle 
of Inisfree is near the south-eastern shore of Lough Gill; 
on the southern shore of this lake, near College Island, is 
Dooney Rock, celebrated in the poem, the Fiddler of 
Dooney; the mountain of Knocknarea with its limestone 
cairn at the top, reputed to be the grave of one of the 
most famous Queens in Irish legend, Queen Maeve, is 
another Yeats setting; while Lissadell, Cliffoney, Collooney, 
Rosses Point, are all enchanting little places known and 
beloved by the poet. 

Sligo also has Sligo Abbey, founded in 1252 by one of 
the Earls of Kildare, and famous for its beautiful work- 
manship. 

There are many magnificent beaches around Sligo, a 
championship golf course at Rosses Point, five miles 
away, climbing on the Dartry and Ox Mountains, boating 
and fishing on Lough Gill. Last year a Yeats Festival was 
held at Rosses Point, attracting many students and visitors 
from overseas. 


Kilkenny Castle is the ancestral home of 
the Butler family, earls and dukes of 
Ormond. Kilkenny is ideally the historian’s 
terrain. 





with its narrow streets clustered around the magnificent 
pile of Kilkenny Castle, ancestral home of the Butler 
family, earls and dukes of Ormond, has an old-world 
air that enchants. Capital of the old pre-Norman king- 
dom of Ossory, it has a thirteenth-century cathedral, a 
round tower, a Dominican church which incorporates 
the tower and windows of a thirteenth-century abbey 
founded by William le Mareschal, one of the gates of 
the medieval town and Kyteler’s Inn, the oldest house in 
Kilkenny, which was in use as an inn in 1639. Kyteler’s 
Inn was originally the home of Dame Alice Kyteler, a 
wealthy woman who was accused of witchcraft in 1324 
(her four husbands died, it was suspected of poisoning). 
Dame Alice escaped, by bribery and corruption it is 
thought, but her maid was executed, and her step-son, in 
atonement for her sins, had to cover the Cathedral with 
lead. So well did he do it, that the walls eventually fell 
down, crushed by the weight of lead he had laid upon 
them. 

Across the River Nore from Kilkenny Castle is Kilkenny 
College, successor of the famous St. John’s College which 
educated Swift, Congreve, Berkeley and other famous 
names in Irish history. 

Kilkenny is ideally the historian’s terrain; it has kept 
all its memories faithfully, every inch of countryside 
around is redolent of the passage of history and the 
succeeding waves of conquerors that swept over the land. 
It is a gentle countryside, wooded and lush, intersected 
with great slow rivers and backed by sloping hills. For 
more active tourists, there is fishing, both game and coarse, 
on the Nore, and hunting with the Kilkenny Foxhounds. 
Seven miles away is Dunmore Cave, one of the finest 
natural limestone caves in Ireland. 
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September 7th—25th 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
OF LIGHT OPERA, WATERFORD 


Waterford has the honour of providing the only competitive Festival of 
Light Opera in the world. It is a gay festival where there is something to 
do and see every hour of the day. The best operatic groups in these islands 
come together and stage an opera on 19 consecutive evenings—a unique 
treat for the lover of light opera. To add to the enjoyment, there are 
many side attractions such as barbecues, walking races, donkey ‘‘ Derbys,”’ 
tours, and everywhere the local people eager to do something to add even 
more to your holiday enjoyment. 

Further information from 

Mr. P. Browne, |! Marian Park, Waterford. 


September 10th—24th 


FOURTH DUBLIN THEATRE FESTIVAL—DUBLIN 


The policy of featuring new Irish writing is being followed for 1961 but 
the international flavour will be maintained by the inclusion of foreign 
artistes, directors, and writers of outstanding calibre and the production 
of masterpieces by overseas writers presented by Irish companies. All-in-all 
this period of the year is the most exciting two weeks in Irish Theatre. 
World Premiere of Teresa of Avila by Hugh Ross Williamson, featuring 
Dame Sybil Thorndyke and Sir Lewis Casson, directed by Norman Marshall. 
World premiere of The Passions of Peter Ginty by Hugh Leonard. This is an 
adaptation of Peer Gynt to an Irish setting. 

Presented by Gemini Productions. 

Caravel Productions, London, present Counterpoint, a triple bill comprising 
A Night Out by Harold Pinter (Stage premiere), No Why by John Whiting 
(World premiere) and Soldiers From The War Returning by David Campton, 
World premiere of North City Traffic Straight Ahead by James Douglas, 
directed by Alan Simpson. 

World premiere of The Temptation of Mr. O. by Cyril Cusack (based on 
Franz Kafka’s novel, The Trial) presented by Cyril Cusack Productions. 
European English-speaking premiere. Oscar Lewenstein presents Siobhan 
McKenna in an Edwards/MacLiammoir Dublin Gate Production of Saint 
Joan Of The Stockyards by Berthold Brecht. Direction by Hilton Edwards. 
The Voices Of Shem, a new version of Mary Manning’s adaptation of Finnegan’s 
Wake by James Joyce, presented by Libra and directed by Louis Lentin. 
Mrs. Warren's Profession by George Bernard Shaw, featuring Eithne Dunne, 
presented by Dublin Festival Company, directed by Hilton Edwards. 
Sceal Ar Phadraig, new play based on the life of St. Patrick, taken from 
legends in Irish literature. Script in Gaelic by Sean O Tuama, direction 
by Frank Dermody, presented by Gael-Linn. 

World premiere of No More In Dust by John B. Keane presented by Orion 
Productions. 

Compagnie de Rigault (Paris) in L’Ecole des Femmes by Moliere, and 
L’Ecole Des Meres by Marivaux. 

Monsieur Chasse by Georges Feydeau. 

Lyric Players Theatre, Belfast, in Brand by Ibsen and The Hour Glass by 
Yeats and The Player Queen by Yeats. 





Abbey Theatre, Irish plays in the Abbey tradition. Hugh Leonard, John 
B. Keane, James Douglas and Sean O Tuama are contemporary Irish writers, 
Shaw and Yeats are Irish writers in the classical tradition. 
Further information from : 

Administrator, 

Dublin International Theatre Festival, 

6 South Great George’s Street, Dublin. 


September 24th—October Ist 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 
AND THE ARTS—WEXFORD 


The name of Wexford has been synonymous with first-class music and 
opera throughout the music world. In this picturesque south-eastern 
Irish town little known operas may be enjoyed and their excellence of 
performance and production appreciated in the sure knowledge that the 
exacting requirements of the Wexford Festival represents the highest 
attainable standard. The Festival offers also good company, lively discussion, 
exhibitions, film shows, celebrity concerts, sight-seeing tours and the 
friendly hospitality of a people who hold a tradition for their ability to 
make visitors feel at home. 
Operas Ernani — Giuseppe Verdi 

Mireille — Charles Gounod 
Films include Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and Ikiru. 
Orchestral Concert with Royal Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Recitals by Aalje Heynis, Jeannie Reddin and Stefan Askenase. 


Further information from : 


Mr. E. McCarthy, 
Business Manager, 
c/o Whites Hotel, Wexford. 


September 27th—October 4th 


SIXTH INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL—CORK 


The friendly Film Festival where producers, directors and stars are happy 
to talk shop to those interested in a serious, studious way in films and in 
the making, seeing and viewing of them. Nowhere is it possible to rub 
shoulders with film celebrities in such picturesque surroundings. 
1961 Programme will include : 
|. Tribute to Fritz Lang—Three programmes, paying tribute to the 
work of this great director, will be presented. Short discussions on 
his work will be held prior to the screening of films. 
2. The World Laughs—a selection of world-famous comedies. 
3. A series of Lectures by outstanding international authorities. 
Further information and order form available from : 
Cork Film Festival, 
15 Bridge Street, 
Cork. 





A SAMPLE COPY OF 


FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


JUST SEND US THEIR NAME AND ADDRESS 
NOW 

(We would like to send ‘Ireland of the Welcomes’ 

to everybody old enough to read it. 

Unfortunately our resources are 

less ambitious than our desires. 

Sample copies can only be sent to friends 


OUTSIDE IRELAND). 
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CHRISTMAS 
COMES SIX TIMES A YEAR WHEN YOU GIVE 


A gift subscription costs so little (10 /—/ $1.50 


post free) and is appreciated so much. 
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tH CHRISTMAS 


Order form and subscription details on P.33. 
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It's quicker from where you are 
to where you want to be 


Time spent getting there is precious holiday 
time wasted. Fly Aer Lingus Viscount or 
Friendship jetliners from 18 terminals in 
Britain and Continental Europe to Ireland 
and be there in no time! 

Travel in comfort. Arrive refreshed. No 
chopping and changing. No luggage worries. 


Fly the new Irish Boeing from the USA—services 
from New York and Boston to Shannon and Dublin 
Now you can enjoy the Atlantic’s finest first-class 
travel—the fabulous Golden Shamrock service! If 
you're flying Economy you bask in Silver Sham- 
rock service-—high-life travel at rock bottom cost! 
Fly Irish your next transatlantic trip—the only 
direct jet service to Dublin. 
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WHERE TO STAY 


SOME LEADING HOTELS 
AND GUESTHOUSES 


THE GRESHAM HOTEL 


Luxuriously appointed, 150 
superb bedrooms all with radio, 
85 with private bath. Showers. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. 
Grillrocm, Bar, Restaurant, 
Tea Lounge, Ballroom. 
Licensed throughout. 24 Hour 
Garage Service. Iced drinking 
water on tap. T. O’Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. 
Telephone: 46881. 

Telegrams: Gresham, Dublin. 


THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN 


Dublin’s oldest hotel, is also 
the most up-to-date. Recent 
additions include the penthouse 
floor, providing the most 
luxurious accommodation in 
Ireland, and the Lafayette 
Restaurant, whose three rooms 
have each a distinctive atmo- 
sphere. The Buttery Cocktail 
Bar is Dublin’s most fashion- 
able rendezvous. Telephone: 
72091. Telegrams: HIBERNIA. 


THE HOTEL RUSSELL 


Overlooking the gardens of 
St. Stephen’s Green, is known 
to distinguished visitors from 
all parts of the world for its 
intimate atmosphere and un- 
obtrusive personal attention. 
The restaurant of this exclusive 
hotel is one of the finest in 
Europe. Telephone: $4151. 
Telegrams: GASTRONOME. 


THE CENTRAL HOTEL 


Ideally situated in the centre of 
Dublin’s fashionable shopping 
area within a few minutes 
walking distance of Grafton 
Street, theatres, arcades and 
stores. One of Dublin’s largest 
hotels. 100 bedrooms many with 
private bathrooms. Excellent 
food and a well stocked cellar. 
Fully licensed throughout. 
Telephone 78341 Telegrams 
Central Dublin. 














THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL 


The most distinguished address 
in Ireland. Best location in 
Dublin; overlooking St. 
Stephen’s Green Park. 150 
modern bedrooms fitted with 
radio (107 with private bath). 
Excellent Cuisine and Wines. 
New Quick Service Grill Bar. 
Express Laundry and Valeting 
Service. Telephone: 66471: 
Telegrams ‘‘Shelotel’? Dublin. 


THE MARINE HOTEL, SUTTON 


One of Ireland’s most beauti- 
fully situated hotels, being set 
in 4 acres of gardens with 
private entrance to beach. All 
rooms with Telephone, Radio 
and Central Heating. Private 
Bathroom Suites with Balco- 
nies facing south available. 8 
golf courses adjacent. Grade A. 
A.A. R.LA.C. Tel. Dublin 
322613 /4/§. 








THE ROYAL MARINE HOTEL, DUN LAOGHAIRE 


(Grade _ A*). Set in a 
s-acre flower-garden in Dun 
Laoghaire, County Dublin, less 
than 30 minutes from Dublin 
Airport and 15 minutes’ run 
from the city centre. Dun 
Laoghaire is Ireland’s yachting 
headquarters and offers many 
holiday attractions. Telephone: 
81911. Telegrams: Comfort, 
Dun Laoghaire. 


CLAREMONT HOTEL, HOWTH 


A seaside hotel in the fullest 
sense—it’s right on the edge 
of broad sands. Superior 
service, every modern con- 
venience and all holiday 
facilities. Within minutes of 
Dublin City and 6 miles to 
Airport. T.V. Lounge. H. & C. 
in all bedrooms. Every room 
has a view. Write for brochure 
or phone 323197. 


COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL, PORTMARNOCK - 


Magnificently situated in own 
grounds, five miles from Dublin 
Airport and 20 minutes drive 
from the capital. Private suites 
— rooms with baths and 
showers—Telephones in all 
bedrooms. Central _ heating. 
Fully licensed. Excellent 
cuisine. Luxurious new _ball- 
room. Excellent bathing and 
golfing facilities. Telephone: 
Portmarnock 348216. ‘Grams’: 
“Welcome Portmarnock.’ 
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HOTEL METROPOLE 


Your Centre for Touring the 
beautiful and varied south of 
Ireland. Accommodation for 
180 Guests. Luxurious Private 
Suites, Wireless in all Bed- 
rooms. Golf, Tennis free of 
charge to Residents. Limited 
Garage accommodation pro- 
vided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.LA.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 
23271/5. 


THE COMMODORE HOTEL, COBH 


The Commodore is a grade A 
hotel overlooking _ beautiful 
Cork Harbour and is situated 
beside the point of disembarka- 
tion from Atlantic liners. Make 
Cobh—the Atlantic gateway 
to Ireland your headquarters 
for touring the south. Tele- 
phones in bedrooms. Rooms 
with private bath. Telephone 
Cobh 277. 


LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 


Right on the edge of the Gulf 
Stream in an area that is a 
fisherman’s paradise, (lake, river 
and sea). Boating, swimming, 
golf, tennis and dancing make 
it ideal for families. Famous for 
comfort and cuisine. 60 bed- 
rooms, fully licensed. Write 
for brochure to Mrs. Meldon. 
Telephone Waterville 7. 


THE HOTEL, GLENBEIGH 


As a tavern, and inn and then 
as a hotel, this hospitable old 
house has welcomed travellers 
from all over the world for the 
past 150 years. Excellent fishing, 
golf and shooting. Four miles of 
unbroken sand at nearby Ross- 
beigh beach. Telephone: Glen- 
beigh 4. 


ROYAL, VALENTIA ISLAND 


A haven from a worried world, 
on an island 7 miles by 3 vet 
only 640 yards from the main- 
land. The Royal (Grade A) 
caters exclusively for residents 
(one night or a year). Excel- 
lent shooting, sea fishing (4 
Irish records), swimming, boat- 
ing, superb scenery, fully 
licensed. Write for brochure. 
Telephone: Valentia 7. Peace 
. . . Comfort. 

















THE LAKE HOTEL, KILLARNEY LAKES 


A first-class hotel standing on 
the shore of the Lower Lake. 
72 bedrooms—18 with private 
bath. Special terms for winter. 
Large Garage. Free fishing. 
Excellent golf on championship 
course. Tennis—Pitch and Putt 
—Table Tennis. A.A. and 
R.LA.C. appointed. __ Irish 
Tourist Board, Grade A. 
Phone: 35. Grams: Lake Hotel, 
Killarney. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, KILLARNEY 


Grade A—A.A. appointed. 106 
bedrooms, 30 with private bath. 
Fully licensed. Reduced Golf 
green fees. Free fishing on lakes. 
Very special reduced terms 
given for two three days or 
longer stay during April, May, 
late September and October. 
Apply Manageress. Phone: 
Killarney 16. 


HOTEL EUROPE, KILLARNEY 


Ireland’s most modern Hotel, 
situated in scenery of un- 
rivalled beauty, overlooking 
famous Lakes of Killarney and 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. 100 
Rooms—all with private Bath 
or Shower/W.C. Telephone 
and Radio. Convenient for 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, etc. 
Opening Spring 1961. Tele- 
phone: 300, 301, 302. Tele- 
grams: Europe. 


THE CASTLEROSSE HOTEL, KILLARNEY 


One of Killarney’smost modern 
hotels, situated in Kenmare estate 
with fine view of lakes and 
mountains. Central heating. 
Each room has radio, telephone 
and private bathroom. Ideal for 
families. Swimming pool and 
golfing. Special service for 
motorists. Fully licensed. Open 
all year. Apply Manageress. 
Phone: Killarney 144. 


THE MUCKROSS HOTEL, KILLARNEY 


On the famous Kenmare Road, 
in the heart of Killarney’s 
scenery, adjoining Muckross 
Abbey and National Park. 
Fully Licensed. Spacious Ball- 
room. Grade A (Irish Tourist 
Board). R.LA.C. Ideal centre 
for touring, fishing, shooting 
and golf on championship 
course. Phone: Muckross 205 
and 208. 
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ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG 


Situated on the shores of Lough 
Corrib and in the centre of the 
most beautiful touring country 
in the West of Ireland where 
‘The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Ireland’s finest fishing centre. 
Shannon 90 miles, Dublin 141 
miles. Telephone: Cong 3. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 


GLYNN’S HOTEL, GORT 


Phone 27. Grade A., A.A., 
R.LA.C., L.T.A., 30 miles from 
Shannon Airport—where we 
will meet you on request. Very 
mild climate. Ideal tourist 
centre for the South and West 
from April to September. 
Restful. Excellent —_ food. 
Wonderful scenery. Fishing. 
Hunting and Shooting from 
September to February. We 
cater for all your needs. Guides 
available. Free Guide Book. 


GODEFROYS, LOUGH CORRIB 


Twenty feet from Lough 
Corrib stands Godefroys at 
Greenfield, nr. Headford. Free 
Brown Trout Fishing. Boats 
and experienced ghillies. Excel- 
lent food, licensed, every com- 
fort. A.A. approved. Ideal for a 
quiet holiday, fishing and 
touring West of Ireland. Good 
rough shooting. Brochure avail- 
able. Phone: Headford 22. 


SWEENEY’S, OUGHTERARD HOUSE HOTEL 


A.A., R.I.A.C. appointments. 
Beside river in spacious grounds. 
Free fishing for salmon, trout 
and pike on nearby Lough 
Corrib. Good rough shooting 
over §,000 acres. An ideal tour- 
ing centre. Open all year. Tele- 
phone and Telegrams : 
Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
& Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 


RENVYLE HOUSE HOTEL 


Set in the unrivalled beauty of 
the glorious West, midst sea, 
lake and mountain. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, 
sands. Sea and lake fishing. 
Private bathrooms and _ ll 
modern amenities. French 
cooking and premier wines. 
Grade A. R.LA.C. and A.A. 
appointed. Apply for illus- 
trated brochure. Telephone: 
Renvyle 3. 

















GLENTWORTH HOTEL 


Grade A (I.T.B.) R.L.A.C. Fully 
licensed Bars, Lounges, Res- 
taurant. Garage. Moderate 
terms. Situated in City centre. 
20 minutes from Shannon Air- 
port. Make the Glentworth 
your headquarters for touring 
Limerick and the renowned 
beauty spots of neighbouring 
counties Clare and Kerry. 
Write for Brochure. Tele- 
phones: 44050 & 45750. 


DUNRAVEN ARMS HOTEL, 


Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village, on the bank of the 
River Maigue. Excellent centre 
for touring and for foxhunting 
with the Limerick, Black and 
Tan, Duhallow and Galway 
Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully 
Licensed. Central Heating. Pri- 
vate Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. Telephone: Adare 


9. 


SHANNON SHAMROCK INN, BUNRATTY 


A modern single storey build- 
ing situated beside _ historic 
Bunratty Castle in the colour- 
ful Shannon region, and within 
easy reach of Limerick, Ennis 
and Shannon Free Airport. 
Each room has radio, telephone 
and private bathroom. Central 
for fishing, shooting, golfing, 
hunting and touring. ’Phone 
Shannon 107. 


THE TALBOT HOTEL 


Regarded as the finest pro- 
vincial hotel in Ireland, has 
accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings over- 
looking Wexford Harbour. All 
rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites 
with bathroom, two bars, 
three lounges, ballroom. “You 
are very welcome’. Manager: 


Paddy Fitzpatrick. 


GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE 


The leading hotel in a first-class 
resort. overlooking — Ireland’s 
finest beach. Convenient to 
golf, pitch and putt and tennis. 
Grade A. 50 bedrooms, most 
with phone and radio and some 
with private bath. Banqueting 
facilities. Excellent cuisine. 
Open all year. Phone: Tramore 
414, 415, 207. 


Limerick 
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LA TOUCHE HOTEL, GREYSTONES 


-k Co. Wicklow 


Enjoy peace, comfort and good 
food at this top-class Hotel in 
a quiet, unspoilt seaside resort 
only 18 miles from Dublin. 
Inclusive Tariff from 14 guineas 
per week. Tennis, Golf, Bath- 
ing, Riding, Sightseeing. Tele- 
phone Greystones 4401. 
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, Ro Wick OW GLENCORMAC HOUSE, KILMACANOGUE 


The ‘GLENCORMAC’ is a small 
luxury Hotel beautifully situ- 
ated and only 30 minutes’ drive 
from the capital city. This 
Hotel is known for its comfort: 
the food is most carefully 
chosen and prepared: the 
service is excellent. Lounge 
Bar; Dinner Dancing. Your 
welcome is at all times warm 
and friendly. Phone: Bray 
2409. 





DOWNSHIRE HOUSE HOTEL, BLESSINGTON 


re Co. Wicklow 


The ideal spot 18 miles from 
Dublin amid breathtaking lake 
and mountain scenery. Rooms 
with private bath. Boating, 
Trout and Coarse Fishing, 
Hunting, Shooting, Pony Trek- 
king. Ballroom—Fully Licensed. 
A*** RULA.C. apptd. Grade 
A (Irish Tourist Board). Phone: 
Blessington 9 & 49. Grams. 
‘Downshire’. 





rd Co. Wicklow OLD CONNA HOTEL, NR. BRAY 


20 minutes drive from Dublin. 
You will find all the traditional 
elegance of Ireland at the Old 
Conna Hotel. Luxuriously ap- 
pointed suites and individual 
rooms, superb meals—vacation- 
ing as you like it—relaxation 
and recreation. Golf, fishing, 
riding, swimming—all in the 
sparkling air of the Wicklow 
Mountains and_ overlooking 
the Irish Sea. 





rd Co. Wicklow ROYAL HOTEL, BRAY 
Only 10 miles from Dublin. 
Utmost comfort and excellent 
catering. 79 bedrooms includ- 
ing 23 with private bathroom. 
G.P.O. telephones in all bed- 
rooms. Lift, Central heating 
throughout; TV. room. New 
Starlight diningroom and 
lounge, with marine and 
heavenly panoramic views of 
Wicklow Mountains exclusive 
to residents. Write for illus- 
trated brochure. Phone Bray 
2935 § lines. 
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Co. Cavan 


THE PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA 


50 miles north-west of Dublin, 
has g-hole golf course, hard 
tennis court and putting green 
in wonderful surroundings ; 
overlooking L. Ramor. Fish- 
ing, Shooting. Central heating, 
good food, 23 rooms—9 with 
private bath. Write for bro- 
chure or telephone Virginia 35. 





BALLYMASCANLON HOUSE HOTEL, DUNDALK Co. Louth 


An historic [Irish mansion that 
has been completely modern- 
ised, standing in its beautiful 
100 acre demesne half way 
between Dublin and Belfast. 
Convenient to sea, golf, river 
and lake fishing. Central heat- 
ing, rooms with private baths; 
telephones in bedrooms. Fully 
licensed; open all the year. 
Grade A. R.LA.C., A.A. 
Phone: Dundalk 2724/5. Apply 
for brochure. 








IF YOU LIKE IRELAND AND THINGS IRISH 
YOU'LL LIKE 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


A travel and holiday magazine with a difference, 
the ideal gift. 


Share your pleasure in “Ireland of the Welcomes” 
by giving it as a gift to friends who know 
or would like to know Ireland. 


Subscription rates (including postage) Ten shillings 
(U.S.A. and Canada $1.50) per annum. Payable by 
cheque, Postal Order or International Money Order. 





To: Bord Failte (Sales), 
74 Lower Baggot Street, 
Dublin, 2, Ireland. 


Please enter the following subscriptions to IRELAND OF THE 
WELCOMES 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) _ 


ADDRESS 


NEW /RENEWED/GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
Delete as necessary. 


[_] 1 Year 


[|] 2 Years [ | 3 Years 
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FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftwork 
and souvenirs and the home of “Fergus 
O'Farrell creations”, the carved wood 
figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designed 
and made in Dublin. 











RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear” coats and suits by the well-known 
Dublin designer Jack Clarke, in exclusive 


tweeds. Phone 75149. 





BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. “The loveliest Store in Ireland’. 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, Tweed and 
Waterford Glass. Write for Mail Order 
Catalogue. 





T. J. CALLAGHAN & CO., LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, 2. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen's Outfitters, Riding wear Special- 
ists, Saddlers, established in 1869; Telephone, 


§22y1. 





BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND. 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 





GARNETTS & KEEGAN’S LTD., 
Parliament Street, Dublin. The largest fishing 
tackle store in Ireland. Well worth a visit. 





ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Agents for Hardy 
Bros. and other leading manufacturers. 








BOOKS— NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in books relating to 
Ireland. Catalogues on request. 





IRISH MIST LIQUEUR When you lunch or 
dine anywhere in Ireland—the perfect 
finish to a good meal—it is Ireland’s only 
Liqueur—Ireland’s Legendary Liqueur and 
a real discovery if you have not already 
tried it. 





KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: 55 and 117, Grafton 
St. and 2 and 56, Lower O’Connell Street. 
Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


LADIES’ HAND-WOVEN TWEED COATS 
and suits, Custom tailored or Ready-to- 
Wear, from 10 guineas ($30). Fittings in 
4 hours. S. & M. Jacobs, 20 Dawson Street, 
Dublin. Beside Mansion House. 








MOYFEIGHER CARVERS, CLARENDON 
Row, off Chatham Street. Hand carving 
from Irish timber, bowls, platters, figures, 
stools, tables, etc. Handmade rugs and 


sweaters. 








NEILL! MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin 61043.—“‘produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.’”’-—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 
with French daring” — Oriana Atkinson. 


CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS— 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, 61 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin. 


Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 





CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper O’Connell Street 
and Grafton Street, Dublin—Deliveries 


daily to all Hotels. Phone: 47791. 





HANDKNIT SWEATERS 
Have you seen... the finest Handknits in 
the world at Creation Knitwear Boutique 
and the Man’s Shop, Duke Street, Dublin. 





DAVID VARD LTD., 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments. 





WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 
1783. 





WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 


Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 
Mounted in Dublin, Tax and Duty Free. 











Cork 


Cork 


Dundalk 








CASH & CO. LTD., CORK. Established 1877 
Specialists in frish Linen, Tweeds, China 
by all the leading makers, Belleek, Water- 
ford Glass, Hummel Figures, etc. All risks 
covered. Low premium. Expert packing. 








Prompt attention to Mail Orders. 





SOUVENIRS WORTH WAITING FOR— 
Belleek China, Waterford Glass, Carrigaline 
Pottery, Souvenir Jewellery, freshly caught 
leprechauns, etc., displayed at Blackthorn 
House, Patrick Street, Cork. 





R. @ .O’NEILL, EARL STREET, We export 
Waterford Glass and Belleek China at factory 
prices to all parts of the world. Write for 
illustrated price lists. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Harps 
and Bagpipes, 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Irish Records, 
Music and all 
Ceili Band 
instruments. 





Write for our 

free cataloguc. 

“BRIAN BORU” Mini Harp 18” high 8 gns. 

($24.00.) “BRIAN BORU” Knee Harp 36” high 

(illust.) 27 gns. ($81.00). “BARDIC” Harp 48” high 
48 gns. ($144.00). 

PAOLO SOPRANI Button Accordeons available in 


a wide range of models and keys specially suitable 
for Ceili Music. 


from £30. 9. 6 ($85.50) Complete with case. 
BAGPIPES from 10 gns. ($30.00) 
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fore Prish families 


BY EDWARD MacLYSAGHT, M.A., D.Litt., M.R.LA. 


Chairman of the Irish Manuscripts Commission, former 
Chief Genealogical Officer and Keeper of Manuscripts in 
the National Library of Ireland. 


320 pages with colour plate and maps 


From the numerous and unanimously favourable reviews which 
have appeared since More Irish Families was published we quote 
from that by Dr. J. G. Simms, the well-known historian, in Irish 
Historical Studies : ‘ Dr. Maclysaght’s Irish Families was a pioneer 
work which provided a sound and scholarly introduction to the 
study of Irish family history. It covered some 500 of the commoner 
surnames and, has stimulated a demand for a similar treatment of 
additional names. More Irish Families deals with more than 600 
such names ; it also contains additional information about 150 
of the families in the earlier book. . .. His accounts of individual 
families contain a remarkable amount of miscellaneous information, 
based on sources that range from Gaelic Genealogies and Annals, 
through Fiants and Hearthmoney Rolls, to documents of the 
present day. He has paid particular attention to the careers of 
Irishmen in every part of the world from Australia to South 
America. There is a useful bibliography of works relating to the 
Irish abroad and also a list of family histories which supplements 
the list given in Irish Families. . . . The book is well produced— 
clearly printed, strongly bound and skilfully laid out—and is 
remarkably good value. It is a worthy companion to its predecessor, 
and both books are likely to be regarded for many years as standard 
works of reference.’ 


Be sure you see it in your local Public Library 
PRICE 45s. 


O’GORMAN LTD., GALWAY, IRELAND 

















COAT OF ARMS 


7% 6 $8 £2-16-0 
10x 7 $il £3-17-0 
13x 10 $17 £5-19-0 


Delivery—eight weeks 
approx. 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


17 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and packing) 


BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS 


2 x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/- (30 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 


Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES LTD. 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 

















SELF-DRIVE CAR HIRE 


Comprehensive Insurance, Cars Bonded for Eire 
Limited and Unlimited Mileage Rates 


Caravettes and Chauffeur-driven cars also available 


CLENDINNING CAR HIRE LTD. 


106-114 Joy Street, BELFAST 2 


Important to British Nationals :- 
Cars Bonded for travel throughout the whole of Ireland 


Telephone 33044 /5 Brochure on request 

















il TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
ail Phone Dublin 45651 or Shannon Airport 96 


7160 










ITS GOOD TO BE ON AWELL-RUN SHIP * ITS Go 


NOW SAILING REGULARLY ¥ 
from COBH oe _t f= 
or GALWAY _\. oS 
Direct to NEW YorK- and back! 





































The magnificent 15,024 ton liner—s.s. ‘Maasdam’ 








Holland-America Line announce that 
for many months to come, there 
will be regular monthly sailings to 
New York. 

The Service will be maintained by 
the popular 15,024 ton liner, s.s. 
‘Maasdam’ which is entirely air- 
conditioned and stabiliser-equipped. 
Tourist Class enjoy virtual run of 


TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP * ITS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL . 





“9 


the ship, with glass-enclosed prom- 
enade, extensive public rooms and 
80°, double cabins. She was built 
specially for the economy-minded 
traveller. 

The s.s. ‘Maasdam’ sails direct every 
month. Book now. Special Thrift 
Season round-trip and excursion 
fares. 


Minimum One-Way Summer Season Fares: First Class £108 Tourist £77 


Consult your Travel Agent, or LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | Cecil St., Limerick. Telephone: 45011., New Docks, Galway. Telephone 2347 d 


O95 $i * ITS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP * ITS GOOD TO 








_ -% Also regular services 
from SouthamptontoU.S.A. 







or Canada by the famous 






Holland-America fleet, 







headed by the flagship, 
s.s. ‘Rotterdam’ 
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A classic tailored coat in rich Donegal 
Homespun Tweed. It is designed with bulky 
top and deep armholes and is ideal for 
wearing over a suit. In all the newest shades 
for Autumn. Sizes 10, 12, 14, and 16. 

Price 9 gns. ($27.00) 





ELEGANCE IN IRISH PURE WOOL SONEGAL hanOwoven tweed 
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A beautifully tailored coat in soft, luxurious 
Donegal homespun. In a range of lovely 
checks, including greens and burgandies, 
with matching satin lining. Also available in 
richly flecked Donegal Homespun Tweed in 
a wide variety of colours. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. 
Price 9} gns. ($28.50). 


Our size-14 is Bust 37”, Waist 273", Hips 39”. 
Pattern on request. Approx. weight of either 
garment, 5lb. U.S. Customs duty 21%. 
Postage plus insurance to U.S.A., $2. 
LTD. 


66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE’S STREET AND THE LITTLE SHOP, CREATION ARCADE, DUBLIN, IRELAND 











The great majority of existing place names in Ireland are Gaelic in origin. 





























Here is a glossary of some of the most popular prefixes:— 


Ath—ford 
Ard—height 
(or high) 
Bally—town 
Beg—small 
Cahir—stone fort | 
Carrig—r ck 
Drum—hillock 


; Inch—island or 


| Dun—fort 


river meadow 
Inish—island 
Kill—church 
Knock—hill 


Lis—fort enclosure 





Printed in the Republic 


Lough (locj—lake 

Mor—great 

Port—fort (also port 
or harbour) 


| Rath—earthen fort 


Ros—promontory or wood 
Slieve—mountain 
Tra—beach 


Public Library 
Detroit. Mich. 
History & Travel 


I. is interesting to note 
that Dublin (Dubh Linn) 
means ‘black pool’ in view 
of the fact that it is 

the birthplace of Guinness. 
This famous brew is as 
mellow as an Irishman’s 
brogue and as dry as his wit. 
You should be sure to 
sample it, frequently, 


while you’re over here. 


Invitation 


If you’re visiting Dublin on your 


travels be sure to see the Guinness 


Brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
Special guides conduct visitors 
on weekdays between 10 a.m. 
and 3 p.m., and on Saturdays 

at 10a.m. It’s an experience you 


shouldn’t miss. 


A THIRST LESSON 
IN GAELIC 


IS FEARROe CU 


SUINNESS 


GUINNESS 
is good for you 


of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin + 





